; Jan. 18, 1903. 


PHRHAPsS you have heard of Jack Frost, _ 
Who’s travelled way down from the north 
To give us a call, big folks and small, 

No matter what it may cost. 


world than a frigid, wise man. 


A warm, blundering man does more for the 
CECIL. 


He sails on an iceberg, I know; 

And the wind is the captain and crew; 
And he reaches our shore somewhat before 
The beautiful lady of snow. 


THEY ALL BELONG TO ME. 


_ THERE are riches without measure 
Scattered thickly o’er the land; 

There are heaps and heaps of treasure, 
Bright, beautiful, and grand; 

There are forests, there are mountains, 
There are meadows, there are rills, 

Forming everlasting fountains 
In the bosoms of the hills; ‘ 

There are birds, and there are flowers, 
The fairest things that be,— 

And these great and joyous dowers, 
Oh! ‘they all belong to me.”’ 


I care not who may reckon 
The wheat piled up in stacks, 
Nor who has power to beckon 
The woodsman with his axe; 
I care not who hold leases 
Of the upland or the dell, 
Nor who may count the fleeces 
When the flocks are fit to sell! 
While there’s beauty none can barter, 
By the greensward and the tree; 
Claim who will, by seal or charter, 
Yet ‘‘ they all belong to me.”’ 


Ye cannot shut the tree in, 
Ye cannot hide the hills, 
Ye cannot wall the sea in, 
Ye cannot choke the rills; 
The corn will only nestle 
In the broad arms of the sky, 
The clover crop must wrestle 
With the common wind or die. 
And, while these stores of treasure 
Are spread where I may see, 
By God’s high bounteous pleasure 
‘«They all belong to me.”’ 
The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROY AND TED. 


BY MARION S. WONSON. 


YHY it was, nobody knew; but the 
Dempster boys never could remem- 
ber that their caps and hats mustn't 

be kept on in the house. It had been quite 
bad enough when they were tiny little boys; 
but, now that Roy was eight and Ted six, it 
was really shocking, as Mamma Dempster 
said. That was why she suddenly bethought 
herself of a remedy. 

‘‘ Boys,”’ she said one day, just after they 
had been more than usually forgetful, ‘‘ the 
very next time I have to speak to you for 
forgetting that you are little gentlemen, your 
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caps must stay on your heads for a whole day, 
indoors as well as out.” 

‘©Oh, dear!’’ said they both in a breath; for 
they meant to be polite boys. ‘' We'll be just 
as careful not to, mamma.”’ 

And they were careful until they forgot, 
which wasn’t nearly as long as they thought 
it would be before they tried. 

It was the morning Roy found a robin’s nest 
that they were so eager to tell mamma about 
it that both caps stayed on for fifteen minutes 
before either boy thought of the fact. So 
mamma said she was sorry, but they must 
bear their punishment. Yet I think even 
mamma, if she had remembered something, 
would have lessened it a little. 

How long that day was to the poor little 
culprits ! Papa and Sister Jessie were in the 
secret; and they didn’t take much notice at 
dinner-time, only the boys thought they must 
be thinking of them all the time, so they felt 
very uncomfortable. 

After dinner, Roy coaxed Ted out under the 
big apple orchard at the front of the house. 
‘““T’d ruther,’’ he said, ‘‘’cause folks woen’t 
notice caps outdoors.” 

By and by Ted heard footsteps; and, peep- 
ing out from the branches, he saw a very tall 
man go up and knock at the front door. 
‘‘ Roy, Roy,” he cried, ‘‘that is the new min- 
ister; and I ’xpect he’s goin’ to stay to supper. 
And,those horwid old caps!” 

‘t Let’s don’t go a, said Roy. ‘‘ Then they'll 
forget all about us.’ 

So two little chubby figures kept quietly 
hidden under the big apple-tree all the rest of 
that long sunny afternoon. 

‘¢ Why, where are the boys ?”’ said mamma 
at tea-time. ‘‘I can’t tind them anywhere.” 

Nobody could. So everybody hunted, even 
the tall minister; and the specially prepared 
supper grew cold. 

At last papa caught sight of a little brown 
shoe, and then they all discovered the two 
little boys behind the shoe. 

‘¢ What does this mean?’ asked papa, sternly; 
and mamma added, ‘‘I never thought Roy 
and Ted would bother me so.”’ 

Two very disconsolate boys followed the 
others in, and took their places at the table. 
Not until then did anybody understand. Papa 
choked a little over the tea he was drinking, 
and there was an amused expression in the 
minister’s eyes; but mamma was very sober. 

How red the boys’ faces grew! Two great 
tears came into Ted’s eyes and rolled into his 
cup of cambric tea, and Roy’s throat was so 
choky he couldn’t eat anything. 

Long afterward, when Roy and Ted were a 
good many years older than they were that 
night, they told mamma soberly that they 
knew that supper lasted for hours.. And 
mamma answered with a gleam of mischief: 
‘*Poor, woe-begone little faces! I never could 
have had the heart to punish you so if you 
had come in to tea on time.”’ 

But there is one fact.on record,— and perhaps 


that is why the Dempster boys are considered — 


such polite young men to-day,—they have 


never forgotten again that hats and caps are 


not for house wear. 


THE POTENT PRAYER. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


’T1s not our words that reach His ears, 
Though they be used with cunning art: 
’Tis the mute eloquence he hears 
Of an appealing heart. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN A CAT-AMARAN! 
BY ARTHUR EK. LOCKE. 


THREE cats set sail in a burlap boat, 
To go and visit their friend, a goat. 


One cat was gray, another was red, 
And the third was the shade of a tulip bed! 


They took some cat-sup along to eat, 
For they wanted to give the goat a treat! 


Their boat was stanch, and her speed was fine; 


. For she belonged to the great Fee-Line! 


They sailed till they reached the Catnip Isles, 
Where their faces became all wreathed in 
smiles. 


Then all like Chessy cats did grin, 
To see the luck that they were in. 


No more they thought of the goat, their friend; 
For they knew their journey was.at end. 


They had finished their burlap boating-trip: 
Each cat at the catnip took a nip. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
A GAIN OF SATISFACTION. 
BY F, E. SULLIVAN. 


T was the drowsy part of an August after- 
noon. Lizzie Bennet sat in the shade on 
the step of the little farm-house, darning 

stockings. Near by Pete and Jennie were sail- 
ing chip boats listlessly in the water barrel. 
Lizzie bent over the pile in her lap, swinging 
her long arm with regular measure as she 
pulled the needle in and out. It seemed to 
her that she had done this sort of thing, and 
nothing but this sort of thing, for dad and the 
children ever since she could remember back 
in her fifteen years; and the worn elbows in 
her dim blue waist helped to prove it. 

With a tired sigh she finished the weaving 
of a big hole in the heel of Pete’s gray stock- 
ing. She folded her knuckly fingers and 
straightened her slender rounded shoulders to 
look off down the. valley and rest her eyes. 
Three people were climbing the dusty road,— 
aman in a golf suit and two women in short 
skirts. Lizzie recognized the hotel type. 

“Ts this the road to Balanced Rock?” 
shouted the man. For an hour they had been 
tramping wearily for this ‘‘ point of interest’’ 
of their summer resort. At last it was a relief 
to come in sight of the tumble-down farm 
where people were about, to ask how next 
to go. 

‘“‘Yaas, yer got th’ road all right,’’ drawled 
Lizzie; ‘‘ but yer hev to turn off over by the 
meadow an’ through the bars. It’s kinder 
twisted gettin’ there. Gen’rally, we show 
folks whar the path is, me an’ the kids. I'll 
go with yer ef yer want: it’s too hot fer them 
to-day.’’ 

‘¢Oh, yes,’’ said the younger woman in her 
cheery, empty voice. ‘“‘It’s quite time we 
were sure of the way.” 

Lizzie put down the stockings, and rose from 
the steps. 

‘*Pete, you an’ Jennie stay in the shade till 
I git back; an’, ef dad comes up first, you ken 
go fer the cow.” 

‘Don’t you children grow lonely living ’way 
up here in the winter-time?’’ began the older 
woman in the stereotyped phrases of a civic 
conscience tinged with curiosity. 

‘‘Oh, yaas, the kids do; an’ it’s poky enough 
fer me all the year roun’.”” Lizzie spoke 


through her nose and dragged the words out, . 


just as her father might have done, only more 


so, From the mere way she talked one would 
have declared nothing could be too stupid for 
her. 

‘“‘What do you find to do with yourselves all 
the time?’ the woman went on kindly. 

‘‘Oh, we manage ter get up an’ hev break- 
fast an’ do chores. We ken be kinder busy at 
times in th’ summer. Dad’s down to th’ saw- 
mill now, an’ us children run the farm.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you would never wish to go 
away then?”’ 

‘‘Goodness! Some day I wisht I could git 
inter the hotel. The kids ud git along all right 
I guess, an’ it’s a lovely place down there. I 
know a girl got four dollars a week there an’ 
her board, an’ didn’t hev nothin’ much to do 
either, jes’ servin’ table. It’s a nice place 
there. Don’t yer think thet big room is beau- 
tiful? ” 

They were at the little rushing stream now, 
over which-the Balanced Rock hung, : poised 
bridge-like between the high banks. It was 
caught from falling by the stout trunks of two 
tall pine-trees. The cool shade and the fresh 
swishing water were so inviting that the hotel 
people lingered to:rest. Lizzie walked on 
back, anxious to look at the money the man 
had slipped in her hand. Twenty-five cents 
this time, better than usual. As she hurried 
along the bank, a man sauntered up the spongy 
sawdust path from the sawmill, his hands 
thrust into the arm-holes of his faded pow 
waistcoat, his head hanging down. 

‘¢ Hello, dad! Look it!*’ shouted Lizzie, hold- 
ing up the coin. : ‘‘ Three o’ the hotel crowd 
come to-day, an’ gave me twenty-five cents. 
The man thought it was wuth as much, I 
guess, fer answerin’ all their questions.” 

‘‘They did, eh?’’ said dad, scratching a bit 
of sawdust from his hair. ‘' Well, I’ve hearn 
how. ye ken earn more’n thet.’ And dad’s 
dull eyes brightened with a bit of pride as he 
looked at Lizzie, and kept her in suspense. 
‘¢ Well, here, Liz. Manxy says the hotel ball 
comes this. week, an’ they want extry help. 
You ken go down there an’ stay the week, an’ 
git half a dollar a day fer jis’ triflin’ roun’, 
Here’s yer chance. You've allays wanted to. 
We ken git along athout you, I guess.” 

' **Q dad!” quavered Lizzie; and she pressed 
one knuckly hand hard into the other. 
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* At the Maple Park House, the morning after 
the late and: festive season’s ball, Lizzie, for 
her third day, stepped into the parlor to dust 
the big, beautiful room she had, ever since 
she could remember, heard of and dreamt of 
nights after she had washed and weeded and 
tramped to pick berries in the sun. On cold 
evenings when she had gone to bed early, and 
the children had quarrelled. till she was heart- 
sick, she had tried to sleep by thinking of that 
room, and fancying herself a fine lady trailing 
a long white gown over the shiny floor or 
writing at the little desk. She hada dim sense 
now, a sort of visual memory, of such ladies,— 
the ladies of the night. before, and the gallant 


- gentlemen, as they danced and moved in the 


brilliance. She seated herself comfortably in 
one of the low willow chairs. It was early, 
and the dusting could wait. She was very 
weary.from loss of sleep. The parlor had been 
locked over night, and the close, stuffy air 
almost stupefied her. On a slender-legged 
table in the alcove stood the lemonade with 
the little glasses around it. Branches of green 
birch leaves were fastened on the walls. Jars 
with big bunches of goldenrod were in the 
corners, The tiny yellow flowers sprinkled 
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the floor in places like powder. Lizzie’s head 
nodded forward. The duster in her hand 
slipped from her knee and startled her, She 
rose and opened wide the windows, unlocked 
the low piazza doors. 

The fresh air braced her and woke her to her 
senses. She stepped out on the porch. The 
birds were beginning to sing. The dew and 
the smell of the wet trees revived her. The 
freshness penetrated her, Away off the valley 
was gray: on the mountains the dampness was 
lifting. She remembered how she. watched 
it mornings at home while she. milked, how 
she had felt at home. the same quiet and 
changing of atmosphere. Pete and Jennie 
would be getting up about now, and clattering 
around for her. Dad would have finished her 
milking. A lump came in her throat. She 
turned back to the big parlor. The close air 
almost drugged her: the green festoons looked 


blurred and gray. The lump rose higher in - 


her throat until. she couldn’t swallow it down. 
Her knuckly hands were pressing each other. 

The bigness of the room faded. She went: back 
to the porch. The outdoors pulled her on. 
Before she knew it, she was in the pleasant 
sunshine, brushing by the hazel bushes, 
running hurriedly, breathlessly, along, up the 
road toward the Balanced Rock,— home. _ 


A THRIFTY FAMILY. 


*Twas a bitter cold morning: the new-fallen 


snow 
Had pierced every crack where a snowflake 
could go; ¥ 
The streams were all solid, the ice sharp and 
clear; 


‘And even the fishes were chilly, I fear. 


Almost all the wild creatures were troubled 
and cold, 

And sighed for sweet summer, the shy and the 
bold; 


-But one thrifty family, as you must know, 


Was breakfasting merrily under the snow. 


Close by a tall tree, in a hole in the ground, 
Which led to’a parlor, with leaves cushioned 
round, 
Five jolly red squirrels were sitting at ease, 
And eating their breakfast as gay as you 
please. 
D. H. R. GoopaLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CAP AND A RIDE. 


BY ROBERT B. BUCKHAM, 


HEN Charley was about ten years old, 
he began to develop quite a genius 
for mechanics. He soon learned to 

handle tools with truly remarkable skill, and 
could manufacture all sorts of wagons and 
carts out of boards and soap-boxes, and bob- 
sleds and coasters that would skim over the 
snow in rapid fashion, 

But by far the most of his talent was de- 
voted to building trains of cars, with a track 
for them to run on and stations to stop at. 
He derived no end of enjoyment from this oc- 
cupation, and was never so happy as when 
‘playing cars.” He usually imagined himself 
the conductor of his trains, and would collect 
tickets and call the names of the stopping 
places, just as ‘‘ grown-up ”’ conductors do. 

One day Charley’s cup of bliss was filled to 
overflowing; for his uncle Tom brought him 
home a real conductor cap, with a black visor 


and a gold band around it, and the title ‘* Con- 
ductor”? worked in gold letters on it. You 
may be sure that its young possessor was very 
proud. and. happy while wearing it, and 
thought: a great deal of it. 

Not long afterward Charley and Ned, his 
boon companion, set out for a walk through 
the woods to the river; and, of course, the 
former proudly wore his conductor cap on 
the expedition. It was a long six miles to the 
river, but the boys accomplished the walk at 
last. Just as they came out of the woods, they 
were astounded to see a cloud of smoke as- 
cending above the trees from the railroad 
bridge. Could it be on fire? The two has- 
tened forward as fast as they could run. 

When they arrived at the brink of the river, 
they found an engine standing on the bridge; 
and it was the column of smoke curling up 
from‘ its. smoke-stack which they had seen. 
One man was down on his hands and knees; 
and another sat in the cab of the engine, wait- 
ing for him. ; 

Evidently, they had come out from town to 
make some repairs upon the bridge. The boys 
drew near, and watched them. Presently, the 
engineer thrust his head out of the window, 
and, noticing the sign on Charley’s cap, good- 
naturedly remarked: ‘‘ Hello, Mr. Conductor! 
What are you doing out here, and where did 
you come from ?’’ Charley politely explained 
to him. 

‘“ Well, well!’’ he continued. ‘' Now we are 
without a conductor on this engine. How 
would you and your friend like to ride back to 
town. with us?’’ A chance to ride on an en- 
gine! The boys had never expected to enjoy 
such a privilege as this, but here was an oppor- 
tunity which had presented itself. The invi- 
tation was quickly accepted. 

The repairs on the bridge were soon com- 
pleted; and the man lifted the boys up into 
the cab, and then climbed in after them. The 
engineer showed them where to sit, cautioned 
them to hang on tight, and then drew out the 
throttle. Gradually, the engine began to move, 
its momentum rapidly increasing, until finally 
they went racing around curves and across 
yawning ravines and through deep cuts at a 
high rate of speed. The engine rocked and 
rolled and jolted about until the boys began 
to be alarmed lest they should be unable to 
keep their seats; but their friend, the engi- 
neer, kept an eye on them, while he held the 
throttle and tolled the bell. 

Trees and houses and farms flew past in 
rapid succession, until, finally, the engine rolled 
into the station at the village, and the boys 
were home again. That night Charley related 
his experience in high glee, declaring again and 
again that it was the conductor cap that se- 
cured them the ride, which was doubtless true. 

It is a fact well worth remembering that the 
badge and insignia of one’s office are often of 
much service to him, It is said that the sol- 
dier puts on valor with his uniform, and that 
the sailor cannot do without his own peculiar 
dress. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FANNY’S SURPRISE. 
BY MILDRED NORMAN, 

VERY day, when Fanny went to school, 
she saw Elsie and Clare looking out of 
the window to wave their hands to her 

as she went by. 

Elsie and Clare had been sick, and could not 
go to school. They were so tired of staying in 
the house! They had looked at their books 


over and over, and played all. the plays they 
could think of with their dolls and toys. 

One day Fanny hopped and skipped up to 
the window. ‘Look out,’’ she said, ‘‘ and see 
us play. We are having such fun!” 

Fanny saw the tops of two heads on the 
window-sill, and could not see a bit of the 
faces of her little friends. She looked at them 
a moment, then tiptoed away. ‘‘Maybe I 
would cry,’’ she said, ‘‘if I had to look out all 
the time.”’ 

Fanny did not want to play any more. She 
went home, and told mamma about poor Elsie 
and Clare. 

‘‘Tf you had to stay in the house all the 
time, what would you like to have Elsie and 
Clare do?”’? asked mamma. 

‘tT would like to have them come and play 
with me,’’ said Fanny. Then she hung her 
head; for each day when mamma asked, 
‘* Would you like to go over and see Elsie and 
Clare to-day?’? Fanny had replied: ‘t Not 
to-day, mamma. I want to go out coasting 
with Willie and May: we have such fun.”’ 

‘‘ Something else I would like, too, if I could 
not go out to play,” said Fanny. ‘I would - 
like something new to play with.” 

‘Would you like to take over your music- 
box ?’’? asked mamma. 

Fanny looked sober. She had just had a 
birthday, and the music-box was one of her 
birthday presents. But in a moment she 
smiled. ‘I will give them such a surprise,”’ 
she said. . 

In about five minutes the music-box was 
playing to two delighted little girls, And how 
they stared when Fanny went home and left it 
there. ‘‘To keep until you can go out to 
play,”’ she said. 

‘‘The ‘music-box sounds prettier over to 
Elsie’s than it does here,’’ said Fanny to her 
mamma, 

Why, do you suppose ? 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


THE forward look stimulates the forward 
step. To keep our eyes fixed ahead is usually 
to go ahead, too. 


HAveE a heart that never hardens, and a 
temper that never tires, and a touch that never 
hurts.— Charles Dickens. 


Ir aman cannot be a Christian in the place 
where he is, he cannot be a Christian in any 
place.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


We must be as careful to keep friends as to 
make them. The affections should not be 
mere ‘“‘tents of a night.’” Friendship gives no 
privilege to make ourselves disagreeable.— Sir 
John Lubbock, 


CHRISTIAN faith is a grand cathedral, with 
divinely pictured windows. Standing without, 
you see no glory, nor can possibly imagine any. 
Standing within, every ray of light reveals a 
harmony of unspeakable splendors.— Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 


TRUE contentment is not the stagnation of 
the soul, without aspiration and without want. 
It is the repose of the soul which is doing its 
best, and which, above all, trusts in the mercy 
of Heaven to heal wounds and satisfy hope. 
David Schaff. 


If I make the seven oceans ink, tf I make the 
trees my pen, if I make the earth my paper, the 
glory of God cannot be written, KABIR, 
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The mean man suffers more from his selfishness 
than he from whom meanness withholds some vm- 
portant benefit. EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
I WANT TO BE LIKE MOTHER. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


I want to be like mother, 
So gentle and so sweet, 

So skilled her hands in deeds of love, 
So swift her willing feet. 


I want to be like mother, 
So patient under wrong: 

Her woes she changed to blessedness, 
Her joys to thankful song. 


I want to be like mother, 
So firm when duty binds; 

To gain like her the peace that comes 
To faithful, lowly minds. 


I want to be like mother, 
Life’s closing hours the best; ° 
To tread like her the upward path 
That leads to perfect rest. 


I want to be like mother, 
Because in her I saw 

The shining of the grace of God,— 
Eternal Love and Law. 


For Everu Other Sunday. 


HAWTHORNE’S HOME. 
No. IV. Homes of American Authors. 
BY EVELYN E. MORSE. 


BOUT sixty years ago a young couple en- 
tered the ‘‘Old Manse” in Concord, 
and lived there for four short years 

only; yet its fame is still green as the trees and 
shrubs which partly hide it. 

Hawthorne and his bride came to the house 
as lovers; and lovers they always were through 
all the years, even when poverty and hardship 
stared them in the face, as they often did in the 
early days. 

The dear wife understood her husband, 
though strangers sometimes found it very hard 
to do so; for he was quiet, unsocial, and even 
melancholy at times. 

It seems, sometimes, when we read of his 
moods and of his aversion to meeting his fel- 
low-men, as if the loneliness of the sea were 
upon him. His father was a sea-captain; and 
for generations his ancestors had heard the 
roar of the waves, and felt the tug of the sails, 
and peered into the dark green of the ocean’s 
depths. 

All the wonder of those ocean caves, of the 
seaweed and the coral, and of the gay fish 
that swim in and out of the gleaming water 
palaces, seemed to have gone into the soul of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. From his boyhood days 
in old Salem to his manhood, he saw sights 


and dreamed dreams that are known to us now, 


in the weird stories we love to read ; and his 
‘ Twice-told Tales’ and ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales” 
have become classics. 

He could put himself back in the old Puri- 
tan times, and live in those days of stress and 
trial, and could make those sturdy souls come 
back to earth again, till we see them walk 
through old Boston streets; and we feel that 
we are a part and parcel of it all. We half 
hear the Indian war-whoop in the forest: we 
feel the hunger of the Plymouth children in 
the first cold winter of 1620. 

We are sure that we have seen ‘ Grand- 
father’s Chair,’? and have known the old mint- 
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HAWTHORNE’S “OLD MANSE.” 


, 


master’s daughter Betsey. We opened wide 
our eyes to see her as she stood on the scales, 
and had, as her marriage dower, her weight 
in silver coins counted out from the chest into 
which one shilling in every twenty had been 
dropped by her father as his share in coining 
the ‘‘ pine-tree shilling.”’ 

Hawthorne lived in Salem so long near the 
‘“House of Seven Gables,’’ of which he wrote, 
that perhaps he sometimes had glimpses of 
the witches that were said to have made such 
havoc in the seaport town. We may be glad 
we did not live in those days, when a body 
might be tried and hanged because, perchance, 
a neighbor’s calf jumped too high, and we in 
some unknown way were supposed to be the 
cause of his strange antics. 

Hawthorne spent several years in the Boston 
custom-house before he entered the one in 
Salem. It was after his experiences in the lat- 
ter office that he worked out his wonderful 
story of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.”’ 

He was well read in all our New England 
history, and his stories of ‘‘The Gray Cham- 
pion,” ‘‘Merry Mount,” ‘‘ Endicott and the 
Red Cross,” are all worth reading if one would 
get a living idea of those early times when our 
country was in its youth. 

Ten years after his first entrance into Con- 
cord he returned with his family to another 
house called ‘‘ Wayside.’’ From here he took 
quiet walks in the Concord woods, and it is 
said he sometimes withdrew himself by means 
of a ladder into the cupola of the house to get. 
away from callers. But, at all events, he pre- 
ferred his own dear household and his sympa- 
thetic wife to meeting those with whom he 
had little interest. ‘ 

As a youth, before entering Bowdoin Col- 
lege in Maine, where he was in the same class 
with Longfellow, he had lived with his uncle 
on the shores of Sebago Lake. There he wan- 
dered through the forests, listening to the 
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story of bird and beast; and even thé rocks told 
him their tales, as we know when we read the 
charming story of ‘‘The Great Stone Face” 
of the mountains which was written years 
after. 

Toward the last of his life he went to 
Europe, spent some years in Liverpool, then 
travelled in Italy, and afterward returned to 
England, where he wrote ‘Marble Faun,” a 
story of Roman life, with his own fanciful 
thoughts interwoven. It contains such capital 
descriptions of the old city of Rome, the ‘' Eter- 


nal City,’’ that one may almost use the book as . 


a guide, : 

After his seven years’ residence abroad, he 
came back to this dear, quiet Concord; and 
here he is buried in ‘‘Sleepy Hollow’’ Ceme- 
tery, where the pines whisper lovingly over 
his grave. t 

New England claims him as one of her 
geniuses, and America is proud to place his 
name among the first on her roll of honor. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
* TRAINED PUSSIES. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


FRIEND in Bath, Me., tells us of a cat 
which the other day went to a window, 
rose up on her hind paws, and endeay- 

ored to look out into the street, but, the win- 
dow-pane being covered with steam, of course 
was unable to see out. Not to be baffled in her 
purpose to see what was taking place outside, 
she raised her fore paw, wiped the steam down 
and off from the glass as naturally as a person 
would with his hand, and then gazed intently 
out through the cleared space in the pane. 

A New Hampshire physician sends me the 
following cat story, for which he vouches:— 

‘‘ Among other queer tricks, Dick will take 
off my glasses very carefully with his paw, 
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hold them with one claw, and survey them with 
great apparent interest. 

‘“‘The first time he did this was one night 
when he had been napping and I reading. He 
is a great pet; and, going to him, I bent over, 
without indicating by any motion my mean- 
ing, and said gently: 

*** Dick, if you want to go to bed, take off 
my glasses.’ 

‘* He immediately reached up, and took them 
off as deftly as though it were an old habit. 
Thinking this a ‘happen-so,’ I put them on 
and made the same request in different words, 
with precisely the same result. After one more 
repetition he yawned, and plainly intimated 
that was enough.” 

Monongahela, Pa., has a cat that put out a 
fire. Not long since the family of Taylor 
McFarland all went out to a temperance meet- 
ing, leaving Master Tom, a favorite cat, in sole 
occupation of the house. On their return the 
eat rushed out and plunged into the snow, 
where his actions excited so much interest as 
to lead to an examination, when his feet were 
found to be blistered. The sitting-room served 
to explain matters. A live coal had been 
thrown out, and set the carpet on fire. Puss 
had evidently clawed out the fire for a con- 
siderable distance about the spot’ burned, 
leaving nothing but a centre of ends, charred 
and frizzled. All the circumstances indicated 
that the cat had put out the fire, and he is 
held in higher esteem than ever. 

The Belgians have formed a society for the 
mental and moral improvement of cats. The 
general idea seems to be that cats are mentally 
fitted to do the work of carrier-pigeons, pro- 
vided they can be trained to be faithful and 
trusty, and also that proper education will 
develop whatever abilities they possess. It is 
well known that a cat may be tied up in a bag, 
and carried scores of miles from her home; 
and yet, on being released, she will find her 
way back to the familiar locality. Various 


experiments are being tried with cats in the ~ 


city of Liege, and it is proposed soon to 
establish a regular system of cat communica- 
tion between Liege and the neighboring vil- 
lages. Carrier-pigeons will have to look out 
for their laurels. 

Cats and dogs are well cared for in London. 
Horse meat is boiled and taken round in carts 
to the doors, and sold for five cents a pound. 
The animals know well what time the man 
comes round, and they are usually waiting for 
him. On one of the streets a man has a cat 
that sits on a box and raises a stick three feet 
long, up which a tiny mouse climbs and re- 
moves the little flag at the top. Animals can 
be taught to do almost anything. 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN IN JAPAN. 


THE little children in Japan 
Are fearfully polite: 
They always thank their bread and milk 
Before they take a bite, 
And say, ‘‘ You make us most content, 
O honorable nourishment! ”’ 


The little children in Japan 
Don’t think of being rude: 
“O noble dear mamma!”’ they say, 
“We trust we don’t intrude,” 
Instead of rushing in to where 
All day their mother combs her hair. 


The little children in Japan 
Wear mittens on their feet: 
They have no proper hats to go 

A-walking on the street; 
And wooden stilts for overshoes 
They don’t object at all to use. 


The little children in Japan 
With toys of paper play, 
And carry paper parasols 
To keep the rain away; 
And, when you go to see, you’ll find 
It’s paper walls they live behind. 
Harper's Magazine. 
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LEADERS OF OUR FAITH. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
IT, Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


To read the story of the days of old, 
Of men inspired to preach a living word,— 
From out the silence of the spirit heard,— 
Is poetry of religion bravely told. 
We love sincerity of heroes bold, 
Our souls to truth and passion of it stirred; 
We listen to it as to some sweet bird 
That all the world’s best music has outrolled! 
And then to waken to the fact of life, 
That in thy life the prophet vision stands, 
And thou hast kept the same grand law of 
mind, 
And shown it in the midst of toil and strife, 
With dauntless spirit serving its commands, 
Breathes in the present all the past did 
find! 


STILL THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


NDER this head the Boston Transcript 
has these instructive words: — ‘‘ The ex- 
traordinary change of belief as regards 

the origin and sanctity of the Bible, which has 
marked the religious thinking of the past ten 
years, does not in the least interfere with its 
sales, but has rather increased them. This is 
very obvious, if one consults the statements of 
the various Bible societies. The two largest 
societies in America and England put out last 
year nearly 10,000,000 copies. It is a remark- 
able thing that no concern engaged in printing 
this book has failed, though there was some 
agitation a few years ago to form a Bible trust. 
The prices have been declining for years, and 
the cost in manufacturing has in some particu- 
larsadvanced. The output of the Oxford Press 
is 20,000 copies a week. This edition is always 
in'great demand. 40,000 sheets of gold are 
used in lettering the copies, and the skin of 
100,000 animals for binding are used every 
year.” 

The Transcript calls attention to the fact 
that ‘tthe President of the United States has 
written in a very entertaining way of the Bible 
being interwoven and entwined with the whole 
of our civic and social life. Its moral influ- 
ence is set forth in language which, wherever 
it is read, has produced a profound impres- 
sion. He is the first President, since Lincoln, 
who has come out in any public way upon 
this subject.’’ Doubtless the President’s atti- 
tude has been potent for good in this matter. 
The figures given above show how undimin- 
ished the influence of the Bible still is. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SUCH A COMFORT. 
BY MARLOWE. 


ee E is such a comfort to me, Jimmy is.” 
The woman who said this was ‘‘as 

poor as poverty,’ as some folk say. 

She lived in two rooms on the fifth floor of 
an old rookery of a tenement. She had a 
husband who did not try to support his wife 
and children. The mother was a charwoman, 
and the work of a charwoman is of the hardest 
and most disagreeable kind. Jimmy was the 
oldest child. He was twelve, and he was a 
cash boy in the basement of a big department 
store in the city. He was paid two dollars a 
week, and he walked two miles to and from 
his work that he might save car-fares. Every 
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penny of his earnings went for the support of 
the family. Life was hard and dreary for 
Jimmy, and yet his mother declared that he 
was ‘‘ such a comfort” to her. 

‘““He is a good boy, is Jimmy,’’ his mother 
said. ‘‘He helps mother all he can. He stops 
in the house evenings instead of running 
around the streets, and I am not worrying 
because he may be getting into bad company 
and doing wrong things. He is good to his 
little brothers and sisters. If he happens to 
get hold of an apple or an orange or a bit of 
candy, he brings it right home to his little 
sisters. And he ain’t above washing my 
dishes for me. He even scrubs the floor for 
me when he comes home from his work. He 
just seems to study up ways of , helping 
mother. He is such a comfort, is Jimmy.” 

Good Jimmy! Brave and helpful Jimmy! 
Splendid Jimmy! 
these adjectives applied to him. His mother 
needed all the help and comfort any one could 
give her, and it must have been very sweet and 
helpful to her to have ya comfort. come from 
her own boy. 

It is ‘‘such a comfort’’ to any mother to 
have her boy kind and good, to have him help- 
ful and thoughtful and eager to be of service 
to her. I feel sure that the recording angel 
has taken note of Jimmy’s efforts to be a com- 
fort to his mother, and that there is a sure 
reward in store for the boy,—a reward such as 
this world cannot give nor take away. 


PUT YOUR CONSCIENCE IN IT. 


WouLD you feel at close of day 
Blithesome as a linnet ? 
While the moments speed away, 
At your work or at your play, 
Whatsoe’er you do or say, 
Put your conscience in it. 


Is your task a tiresome one ? 
With a will begin it! 

Well begun is half way done: 

Yours may be ere set of sun, 

Honor, by the effort won, 
With your conscience in it. 


Is it for renown you look ? 
Up, my lad, and win it! 
Fame comes not ‘‘ by hook or crook,” 
Save in silly story book: 
He whose work the laurels took 
Put his conscience in it. 


Who the heart of youth would chill, 
Or the warmth within it? 
Leisure hours with gladness fill, 
Be as merry as you will, 
Have a jolly time,— but, still, 
Put your conscience in it. 
Success, 


Fer Every Other Sunday. 
ROSIE MURPHY. 


BY MARGARET F. PLUMBER. 


os OODIE! goodie! goodie! Here comes 
Miss Beth. I hope she is coming 
here to see me. .Oh, I don’t want 
her to go by! I long to see her, my dear 
Miss Beth. I am so tired of staying alone all 
day,— nothing to play with, I will tap at the 
window, perhaps Miss Beth will hear me. 
Oh, she is coming. Iam just as glad as I can 
be. ” 
This was said by little Rosie Murphy, as 
she looked out of the window from her small 
bed, which her mother had moved near the 


He deserves to have all of. 


window, so the little sick child could look and 
see the people that passed by her house. 
Mrs. Murphy could not stay at home much 
with her sick little girl, as she went out 
nearly every day. Rosie was one of a large 
family. They were very poor. 
Fifteen-year-old Molly, who did the house- 
work, was kept so busy in the kitchen she could 


not give much of her time to her little sick | 


sister. The other children were at school. 
So poor, wee Rosie found the days very 
long. 


‘As Rosie’s room was very near the kitchen; 
she often begged Mollie to carry her out where 
she was, well wrapped up and placed in a 
large chair, where she could see Molly and 
talk to her, 

It was very hard for this wee maid of six fe 
be sick so much. The school of sorrows les- 
sons were given to her full young to learn. 

Rosie was a dear, patient little girl; but, 
when you come to think she could not play 
with the other little children, but stayed in 
bed all day long with nothing to do, is it any 
wonder that the little girl found the days so 
long ? 

‘‘May I come in and see you, Rosie, dear ? 
I thought you would be glad to have me, pet. 
I said, ‘I will go down and see Rosie, and 
have a nice chat.’ So hereIam. Shall I tell 
you stories? First, I will wrap you up nice 
and warm in this pretty red shawl; for it will 
never, never do for my pet to take cold. So 
come and sit in my lap.” 

‘‘May I? Oh, how nice! and you will tell me 
stories. How kind in you, dear Miss Beth! 
I just love you so.” 

Well wrapped up, with her head resting 
against Miss Beth, with a sweet look on her 
pale face, Miss Beth thought, ‘‘ What a pretty 
child she is in spite of her sickness, with her 
bright golden-brown curls and Irish blue eyes, 
with very dark long lashes resting on the pale 
cheeks. The beautiful blue eyes were put in 
with a smutty finger, as some one has ex- 
pressed it.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Rosie, my pet, now we will have a 
nice chat; for we are very dear friends, are 
we not?” 

Miss Beth stooped and kissed the sweet wee 
face that was resting against her. 

‘“Now I will try and give you something 
to think of after I have left you. Shall we 
talk about my little Nannie?” 

‘‘T don’t know Nannie. Does she like to 
have you tell her stories ?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes! It is ‘pease, auntie, tell Nannie 
*tories.” when she can keep still long enough 
to sit in my lap and hear them; for this 
wee maid of four years is a very busy little 
body all day long, sometimes playing with her 
large family of dolls.” 

‘‘Dolls! Why! I never, never had a dollie! 
Do tell me, please, Miss Beth, about Nannie’s.”’ 

‘‘ Never had a dollie! Why, you poor little 
darling, how is that, Rosie ?”’ 

‘‘ When I wisheti I had a dollie like those 
that Nellie has seen in the store windows, she 
says: ‘Why, you ought to see them, Rosie. 
One has a pink dress on: she has light hair and 
large blue eyes,—just a beauty. You ought 
to have her, Rosie.’ Nicky whispered to 
me:— 

‘‘¢ There, don’t cry, Rosie. I am going to 
pray every night that Santa Claus will bring 
Rosie a dollie: perhaps he really will.’ He 
gave me a good hug. Nicky’s real good to me, 

‘“T just want a dollie so very much. One 


night, after Nellie told me about the dolls she - 


saw, I had a dream. 


‘middle. 


‘‘T thought I had a doll for my very own. 
Oh, I was so pleased! I hugged and kissed my 
doll. I was so pleased with the pretty dollie! 
When I opened my eyes, I looked round for 
my pretty dollie. I could not find any: it was 
only a dream. I could not help crying, I felt 
SO sorry. 

‘‘ Mamma said, ‘ What is the trouble with my 
little. Rosie this morning? Does she not feel 
so well? Tell mamma, pet, what troubles you, 
dearie.’ FY 

“At first I did not want to tell her, then I 
did. 

‘«* Perhaps, if Rosie is a real good little girl, 
Santa Claus will bring her a doll. You know 
that Santa Claus is a. very busy man, You 
must not be surprised if he should ones some 
of the children, there are so many.’ 

“But he never, never did come to us.. He 
might this year. Santa Claus certainly would 
if he only knew how I just long for a dollie for 
my very, very own. The days would not seem 
half so long if I had one to play with. What 
makes Santa Claus come down the chimney ? 
Why don’t he get burnt ? 

‘““Why don’t he slip when he goes on the 
housetops ? We have a door, he can come in 
in that way. : 

‘Nicky and myself are going to write Santa 
Claus a letter. We will keep wide-awake the 
night he comes, so we can thank him. In the 
letter we will tell him just where we live, and 
‘Please, Santa Claus, don’t forget us this year. 
Come to little Rose Murphy, a little sick girl 
that never, never had a dollie.’ Santa Claus 
will feel so sorry for poor little me, Miss Beth. 


‘Idon’t think he ought to forget us this year, 


do you ?”’. 

“Nos sweetheart, I don’t.” 

Dolls were talked of for quite a while. 

‘“‘Let me tell you, Rosie, about a queer pet 
Ihave atmy home. Just see if you can guess 
what it is that has what is just as good as 
four hands, though he uses them all to walk 
on. Then they are his feet for the time being. 
He has a long tail which he swings by. He is 
very pretty, with bright eyes: still, we have to 
be very careful to look out for those very 
sharp teeth of his, when he is not pleasant. 
Now, Rosie, what is it?”’ 

‘* Doggie ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, you funny child! Cana dog swing by 
his tail or use his feet as hands ?” 

Rosie guessed quite a number of times, then 
gave it up. 

‘‘ Well, I shall have to tell you, after all,—a 
real live monkey from Africa. When we first 
had Sandy (for that is his name), he slept in a 
bird-cage, until he grew too large for it. In 
the daytime he stayed in a very large cage, or 
box, with wires at the top and sides. 

‘‘Sandy is tawny color on the back, his 
funny face black with light hair round it. In 
the middle of his forehead is a parting of 
brown hair, the back of his head the same 
shade, his breast cream color, He is said to 
be a very pretty monkey. 

‘Sandy is called a ringtail monkey. You 
would laugh to see him play with this very 
long tail of his, twist it round his neck, hang 
it on his arm, put the tail round some of his 
playthings, and drag them after him in this 
queer way. 

“Sandy has ever so many playthings. One 
is around soapstone with a small hole in the 
He will place a walnut in this hole, 
then with a wooden croquet ball pound until 
he cracks the nut, taking hold of the ball 
with both small hands. It is a wonder to 
us that he does not jam his fingers. 
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‘On one side of his cage are bars of wood, 
wide enough for us to put our hands in so we 
can play with him. 

“‘In winter he minds the cold so much we 
give him hot soapstones. Out will go one 
of Sandy’s long fingers to see if the stone is 
right: if too hot, the burnt finger goes into 
his mouth, just as you would do to make it 
well. 

‘Last Christmas we said we did not see why 
Sandy should not have a stocking. We put 
. one in the cage; where he could reach it,—a 
nice large one, with just the things in we 
knew he would like. Some were covered 
with paper. There was some candy, pennies, 
marbles, ball, nuts, a rattle with three bells, 
and looking out of the stocking a worsted doll. 
We stood round the cage Christmas morning to 
see what Sandy would do with his stocking. 
Out came the doll. Sandy hugged and kissed 
him, then threw him aside. At first he took 
things out of the stocking, then, tired of that, 
shook them out, all the time talking to him- 
self, in a birdlike way he has when pleased. 
He seemed to like all his new playthings, and 
they kept him busy all day. He went to sleep 
with the bells in his hand; for he is very fond 
of his rattle, and will talk to it when anything 
troubles him. 

“Tt is fun to see him with the three kittens; 
and, strange to say, they are not afraid of him. 
He will take a kitten in his arms, try and 
open his eyes,— that made it cry,— put his long 
fingers in the kitten’s ears, kiss and play with 
it. At night-time he puts his long arm around 
the three kittens, they sleeping on the other 
side of his cage. 

“Tf we say, ‘Good-by, Sandy!’ he will cry 
and look so sad. Then we will say, ‘Sandy 
a good boy, shake hands,’ he will be our happy 
Sandy again. 

“Now I have stayed a long time, Rosie. I 
must say good-bye. I hope that Santa Claus 
will read your letter, for in a few days Christ- 
mas will be here. So good-bye, Rosie.” 

Christmas morning found Miss Beth at the 
Murphys’ door with a nice Christmas basket 
for Mrs. Murphy. Turning to Mrs. Murphy, 
she wished to know if she might see Rosie 
alone for a while. 

‘‘Here, Rosie dear, is a box with a merry 
Christmas from me, darlirig.”’ 

‘““Oh! thank you, Miss Beth! Something 
for me? I wonder what it is, All for me?” 


All the time Rosie’s small fingers were busy - 


taking off the paper from the box. 

When the box was opened, I wish you 
could have been there to have seen the joy on 
the sick little girl’s face. 

‘© A dollie! a really, truly dollie, all my very 
own! I am not asleep, am I, Miss Beth? I 
never, n-e-y-e-r had one before! 

‘Now I shall have something to look at 
and play with. Is she nota darling? I don’t 
believe that Nannie has one half so pretty as 
this dollie of mine. 

‘““O, mamma! mamma! come and see what 
Miss Beth has brought me,—a dollie! Is she 
not a beauty? See, she has a pink dress, cun- 
ning little feet: she can move her head, arms, 
and legs. Why, she can open and shut her 
eyes! How can I ever thank you half enough, 
you dear Miss Beth, for this dollie ? 

“T was tired of waiting for Santa Claus. 
You know he must be a very, very busy old 
man: it is not surprising that he often forgets 
the children sometimes, there are so many. 
When he does forget, the grown-up children 
have to help Santa Claus out, and I think he 
must be glad to have some help.”’ 


DARK the night, the snow is falling; 
Through the storm are voices calling, 
Guides mistaken and misleading, 
Far from home and help receding: 
Vain is all those voices say !— 
Show me Thy way! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GIRL’S LIFE. 
BY JULIA FRANCES WHITON. 


TOPICS FOR CLUBS, CLASSES, AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


Topic VII.— As A CITizEN. 

“(The demand was never so great, so hopeful, and so 
inspiring as it is to-day in America for women of gen- 
erous public spirit.”’"— Cuaritns F. Dorin, Noble 
Womanhood. 

1. What constitutes good citizenship in man ? 

2. Has woman duties as a citizen ? 

3. What is meant by ‘‘Woman’s Rights” ? 
What shall be our attitude towards the move- 
ment ? 

4, Mention several ‘‘rights’’ woman has to- 
day which she had not fifty years ago. 

5. Mention several women prominent in 
bringing about this change, and what each has 
done. 

6. What effect has all this had upon us? Is 
there a ‘‘ New Woman”? ? 

7. What position shall we take upon the 
question of woman suffrage? Why? 

8. ‘‘Good citizenship is a duty we are born 
into.”” What is the thought there ? 

9. What can a woman do to be a good citizen 
of her city? Of her country ? 

10. Do we need a ‘‘ Woman’s Duties’ move- 
ment ? 


READING : 


Common Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage, 
Mary Putnam Jacobi. 

Woman and the Republic, Helen K. John- 
son. 

Woman’s Work in America, 
Annie Nathan Myer. 

Duties of Women, Lecture VI., 
Power Cobbe. 

Woman’s Century Calendar, 
in small compass.) 


Chapter X., 
Frances 


(Excellent help 


Tracts. Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, 8 Park Street, Boston. (40 
for 10 cts.) 


Noble Womanhood, Charles F. Dole. 


Toric VIII.— IN tHE CHURCH. 


“Love is the Spirit of this Church, and Service is its 
Law. 

‘¢ This is our Great Covenant : — 

“To dwell together in peace, to seek the truth in love, 
and to help one another.’’— From the Covenant of 
the Church of All Souls, Evanston, Ill. 


1. Do you believe in belonging to a church ? 
Your reasons pro or con. 

2. Suppose you were to live in a place where 
there was no church of your choice, what 
would you do? 

3. What are some of the advantages of 
church membership ? 

4, Some of the duties ? 

5. Is attendance at church service a duty or 
a privilege ? 

6. Is the quoted Bond of Union based upon 
creed? Upon what, then? Does it seem to 
you a loose or a strenuous bond ? 

7. What is its threefold object ? 

8. Study your own church ‘‘ Bond of Union.” 

9, Mention the organizations in your church 


by means of which it bears a helpful part in 
the community, and tell the work of each. 

10. As church or (Sunday-School) members, 
what privilege and duties are ours ? 


READING: 


Church-going, Past, Present, and Future, 
’ James Freeman Clarke (A. U. A. tract). 
A Word with the Pew, or Helping the Min- 
ister, Minot J. Savage D.D. (A. U. A. 
tract). 
Why Go to Church? Rey. Lyman Abbott. 
(To be continued.) . 


I do not love a man who is zealous for nothing. 
GOLDSMITH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PUSSY PITCHER. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON, 


HE was no relation to the Moll Pitcher you 
will read about by and by, but a very 
pretty pussy, with soft gray fur and 

white paws and breast. This is the way she 
came by her queer name. © 

She was a good little pussy in most respects; 
but she sometimes jumped on the table, if she 
had a chance, and helped herself. Sometimes 
she went into the pantry and rammaged along 
the shelves. She had a little trick in reserve 
for this. If any one opened the door and sur- 
prised her, she would peer into corners and 
behind dishes, turn her head as if listening, 
and seem intently watching for an unseen 
mouse, Her mistress understood this very 
well; but she loved pussy, and winked at her 
ways. 

One afternoon in June company was ex- 
pected to tea; and the table was arranged 
beforehand, that there might be no hurry or 
mistake, There were strawberries in a glass 
dish, and cream in a very pretty pitcher. It 
was shaped somewhat like a vase, small at the 
top, with a gold band around the edge and 
moss-rosebuds on the side. No one knew 
pussy was in the room, for she pushed the 
door open with her paw after the lady went 
upstairs. 

What a naughty pussy! She sprang on the 
table, and dipped her head into the pitcher. 
It was nearly full of rich cream, and she was 
having a rare feast when her mistress came 
back to the dining-room. 

Pussy tried to lift her head out of the pitcher, 
but it held her fast. If ever there was a sur- 
prised kitty, she was one. She could get her 
head in at first, by moving slowly and care- 
fully; but, in her fright and hurry, she could 
not get out, She jumped down to the floor, 
pitcher and all, and waltzed madly about, with 
her china cap on her head. She looked so 
comical that the lady laughed, though she 
was very sorry about her pitcher and her nice 
cream. Presently kitty went smash. against 
the table leg, and away flew the china in bits. 
What was left of the cream poured over the 
pretty carpet. 

Pussy was badly frightened. She ran behind 
the sofa and crouched there, panting and 
trembling. Her mistress pitied her, and did 
not even scold her; for she thought she had 
brought trouble enough on herself. But puss 
missed her accustomed petting, and was 
allowed to stay in hiding as long as she chose 
and meditate on her ways. 

She was never known to try to drink out of a 
pitcher again, and, as she grew older, became 
quite honest and sedate; but she could not 
get rid of the name, ‘‘ Pussy Pitcher.” 
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BLESSED is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that’ seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win! 

To doubt would be disloyalty: 
To falter would be sin. 


Winiiam T; Kevry. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EDDIE’S PRESENT. 
BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


H, dear!’? Eddie waved his hands to 

() the last of the children on their way 

to kindergarten, and then turned 
from the window with a doleful sigh. 

‘What is the trouble?’? asked mamma, 
smiling down into the sober little face. 

‘‘T don’t want to play alone, I want to go 
to kindergarten with Tommy and Willie,’ he 
cried; and now there were tears in his eyes. 

Of course, mamma was sorry, for she knew 
it was pretty hard to be kept away from the 
other children and have no one to play with; 
but she only said gently, ‘‘I thought you and 
I settled all that when the whooping-cough 
began. 

‘‘Didn’t we decide that, if you must be ill, 
it would be selfish to make the other children 
suffer and their mammas anxious? And 
didn’t you promise to be my brave little boy, 
and bear the pain and inconvenience like a 
real soldier?” 

‘*But it’s so long, and I’m so lonesome!” 
wailed Eddie. 

‘‘ Yes,’? answered mamma. ‘The time does 
seem long; but it will soon pass. And think 
how nice it will be to be back in kindergarten 
and think no little boy has been made ill be- 
cause you were selfish and made him catch 
whooping-cough!” 

Eddie’s face brightened a little; but it 
clouded again as he whispered, “tI wish 
Tommy’d catch it, any way!” 

‘‘Eddie Chase!” exclaimed mamma. “I 
would’t have believed you could be so self- 
ish!” 

Eddie hung his head. ‘‘I—TI can’t help it,” 
he whimpered. ‘I want Tommy.” 

Mamma shook her head. ‘I’m not sure 
that Tommy’s mother would be willing to let 
him play with such a selfish boy,’ she said. 
‘“How can you want Tommy to suffer as you 
do, Eddie ?”’ 

‘*T don’t want him to suffer. I want him to 
play with, O—o—o—o!” And here the 
dreadful cough came, and for the next five 
minutes Eddie and mamma were kept pretty 
busy. But at last the cough spent itself; and, 
white and languid, Eddie leaned his head 
against mamma’s shoulder, as he whispered, 
‘‘T was ’staken, mamma; I don’t want Tommy 
to have whooping-cough.”’ 

‘“That is right, dear,” said mamma, as she 
kissed his pale face. ‘‘ Never wish others to 
suffer because you are unhappy or in pain. 
And now suppose you lie on this couch and 
rest awhile, and I’m quite sure something 
pleasant will happen.” 

Eddie did not object to this, for whooping- 
cough often makes little boys pretty tired; 
and now he shut his eyes, just for a minute, 
and before he knew it was fast asleep. And, 
when he awoke an hour later, what do you 
suppose he found ? 

Why, right beside the couch was a low table, 
something like the one in your mamma’s 


‘ 


kitchen, only this one was just high enough to 
lean on comfortably, as he sat in his little chair. 

The top was painted blue and green,— green 
for green grass, with a blue river winding 
through it, and ending in a tiny blue lake; 
and, best of all, right in the centre of the 
table was a pile of white sea sand, all ready to 
be made into hills, mountains, and valleys, or 
even into pies and cakes. © 

A strip of board, about two inches high, was 
nailed around the edges of the table to keep 
the sand from the floor. 

Wasn’t that a lovely present? Almost good 
enough to make a boy willing to have whoop- 
ing-cough, and stay from kindergarten, Eddie 
thought, as he hugged mamma again and 
again. 

What good times he had with it! Some- 
times he smoothed the sand, and there was 
a plain for the parade-ground; and mamma 
showed him how to make lovely tents from 
half-circles of white paper by folding in the 
centre and pasting the straight edges together 
two-thirds of the way down, and turning back 
the lower part on each side for the entrance. 

He made dozens of these; and, while his 
leaden soldiers drilled on the parade-ground, 
their white tents dotted the sand behind them. 

And the funny part of all was, Tommy did 
get whooping-cough; and after that he and 
Eddie spent a good many happy hours sailing 
paper boats down the blue painted river and 
across the little blue lake or drilling soldiers. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WE often praise the examples of faithfulness 
found in Sunday-School teachers. A striking 
case has come to the notice of the Editor, as 
narrated in an English newspaper. 

Miss Mary Jane Shepley has been a scholar 
and teacher for twenty-one years in the Sun- 
day School at Stalybridge, England. It is a 
school where examinations are held and cer- 
tificates are given. Miss Shepley has passed 
successfully on thirty-two subjects, many times 
with honors. Her record of attendance has 
been remarkable. All this, too, in the face of 
a life of labor in a cotton-mill. Miss Shepley’s 
fellow teachers and scholars gave her a beau- 
tiful brooch-badge as a mark of esteem. 

Can we match this shining story of fidelity 
here in America? °Tis not so common as it 
ought to be, on either side of the water. 
us hope the same spirit really exists in many 
instances, though not always in this remark- 
able form. 

The Home Study Club continues to stir curi- 
osity and quicken search, The following cor- 
respondents have answered the questions: 
Mrs. Emma VY. Haskell, Mrs. Flora F. Abbott, 
Laurence C. Staples, Mrs. F. J. Hawley, Miss 
Lucy E. Pray, Mrs. A. G. Havey, Henry A. 
Jenks, Miss Mabel J. Spalter, Miss Nancy M. 
Abbott, and Mrs. Fronie E. Smith. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Hupson, Wis. 
Dear Editor,—I attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School in Hudson. My former teacher was Mr. Louis 
Belgan; but I passed into the highest class, and Mr. 
M. O. Solhime is my teacher now, and he is also our 

Sunday-School superintendent. 
Respectfully yours, 
MAGNuHILD Kvarnes. 


ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 12, 13, 14, 15, 7, 8, means austere. 


Let kee 


My 1, 2, 3, is a common adjective. 

My 9, 11, 17, is to decay. 

My 9, 6, 5, is equal to 16} feet. 

My 16, 4, 10, 12, 3, is not tight. 

My whole is a public official of the United States. 
Ciatr MosHEr. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I AM composed of 14 letters. 
My 5, 1, 4, is a part of the body. 
My 1, 9, 7, is an insect. 
My 2, 8, 10, 12, is a part of a camera. 
My 13, 14, 5, is a number. 
My 6, 1, 11, is the opposite of night. 
My 3, 4, 8, 6, is a boy’s name. 
My whole is an English poet. 
AzILE T. BRown. 


BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 
WHo was he? 


There was a wonderful fleet-footed man 
Who once so swiftly sped 

That the king’s own chariot he outran, 

Though he bade the king haste ere the storm began,— 
The storm before which they fled. 


AUTHORS. 


A LITERARY friend, having invited me to spend a day 
with him, took great pleasure in showing me a shelf of 
books, which, he informed me, were the works of 
modern authors and poets. The titles were plain 
enough, but the names of the authors were rather puz- 
zling. Here are some of them: 1. Seat of the affec- 
tions. 2. The white thorn. 3. A plot of ground. 4. 
A walking stick. 5. Cooper’s tools. 6. The darkest 
color. 7. Enduring fatigue. 8. Anticipation. 9. 
Two. 10. Near. 11. A marsh. 12. Pale and lean, 
13. To hinder. 14. To guard. 15. A slovenly woman. 
16. Muddy. Lend-a-Hand Record. 


CONUNDRUMS XII. AND XIII. 


Wuar ’bus has found room for the greatest number 
of people ? 
Wuar tree is of the greatest importance in history ? 


WE haye received correct answers to puzzles in 
Every Other Sunday, No. 7, from Edwin Anderson 
and Henry A, Jenks. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. VII. 
Enrema IX.— John Harvard. 


AUTHORS IN CHARADE. 


1. Low-ell. 6. Taylor. 

2. Shake-speare. © 7. Gold-smith. 

3. Ma-cau-lay. = £8: ‘Poe: a 
4. In-ge-low. 9. Aken-side. — 
5. Ten-ny-son. 10. Long-fel-low. 


BIBLIcAL CHARADE.— Ear, nest; earnest. - 
Rippiy.— Clock. 

ConunpRum VIII.— Because it has ears. 
ConunpRuM IX.— Because the sooner it is put out, 


the better. 


History teaches everything, even the future. 
LAMARTINE. 
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